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- Authors at Home.* XIV: 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, ON ROXBURY HEIGHTS. 


THE pulpit of Boston—what a fellowship of goodly names 
the phrase recalls! Knotty old stub-twist Cotton Mather, 
With his marvellous inkhorn at his side ; 


saintly Ellery Channing ; courtly Edward Everett ; soaring 
Emerson ; sledge-hammer Beecher, fére ; Parker, the New 
England Luther ; golden-mouthed Starr King ; mystic, Ori- 
ental Weiss ; Freeman Clarke—steady old ‘ Saint James ;’ 
Father Taylor, the Only ; quaint, erratic Bartol, the last of 
the Transcendentalists ; impetuous Phillips Brooks ; and 
manly, practical Everett Hale. 
they have spread around ? its range? its brilliancy ? Nero’s 
blood-soaked Christian torches threw a spectral glare only 
around his own gardens ; but the Christian pulpit of Boston 
has been a diadem of light to half the world. It has been 
distinctively not an ecclesiastical, but a patriotic, educa- 
tional, and intellectual force. Yet, out of the whole cluster 
of preacher-authors, one can strictly claim for literature only 
our American Kingsley—Edward Everett Hale. It is not 
so much by warrant of his studies in Spanish history that 
we class him among the /i#erati—although in some degree he 
has proved the successor of Prescott in this field, and is 
even now preparing the Story of Spain for Putnam’s Nations 
Series ; but it is in virtue of his novels, his help-stories for 
young folks, and his books of travel. 

Mr. Hale’s home is in Roxbury (the ‘ Highland ' region), 
five-minutes’ ride, by steam-car, from the heart of Boston. 
‘Rocksbury,’ as it was spelt in the old documents, is a 
rocky and craggy place, as its name indicates. If you are 
curious to know where the rocks came from, just turn to 
Dr. Holmes’s ‘ Dorchester Giant,’ and read about that 
plum-pudding, as big as the State House dome, which was 
demolished by the giant’s wife and screaming boys : 

ba flung it over to Roxbury hills, 
They flung it over the plain, 
And all over Milton and Dorchester too 
Great lumps of pudding the giants threw ; 
They tumbled as thick as rain. 
Some of those rocks are still to be,seen, hardly a stone’s- 
throw beyond Mr. Hale’s residence, forming a natural Cy- 
clopean wall—sheer, sombre, Dantesque, overgrown with 
wilding shrubs, the rocks cramped and locked together in the 
joints and interspaces by the contorted roots of huge black 
and scarlet oaks, which, directly they emerge from the almost 
perpendicular cliff, turn and shoot straight up toward the 
zenith. On the summit of these rocks is the Garrison resi- 
dence, presented to the anti-slavery agitator by his admirers, 
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and now the home of his son, Mr. Francis J. Garrison. Other 

neighbors of Mr. Hale are Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., and 

the venerable Charles K. Dillaway, President of the Boston 

Latin School Association, and Master of the School fifty 

years ago, when young Hale was conjugating his tu7T@, 

Tup@ on its old teetering settees. Mr. Dillaway bears his 

years well, and has recently celebrated his golden wedding. 

They have a well-combed and fruity look, these old walled 

and terraced lawns and gardens of steep Roxbury Height. 

In the Loring, the Hallowell, and the Auchmuty houses, and 

in Shirley Hall, there yet remain traces of the slave-holding 

Puritan aristocracy of two centuries ago. The Hale resi- 

dence, by its old-time hugeness and architectural style, seems 

as if it ought to be storied in a double sense ; but it really 

has no history other than that which its present occupant is 

giving it. It is none too large for one who has seen grow 

up in it a family of five sons and a daughter ; and yet too 

small (if one may judge from the plethoric library) for its 

owner's ever-growing collection of books and manuscripts. 

The house, which is of a cream color with salmon facings, 1s 

set back from the street some fifty feet, affording a sinall front 

lawn, divided from the sidewalk by a row of trees. The 

second-story front windows are beneath the roof of the great 

Doric porch, and between the pillars of this porch clamber: 
the five-leaved woodbine and the broad-leaved aristolochia, 

or Dutchinan’s pipe. It is characteristic of Mr. Hale that 

he supports in his Roxbury home an old and almost decrepit 
man-servant, who has lived with him for half a lifetime, 

and may be, for all I know, the original of ‘My Double.’ 

A picture of this ‘Old Retainer’ was exhibited by Mr. 

Hale’s daughter this year in the Paris Salon, over the title 
of ‘A New England Winter.’ I may, perhaps, be pardoned 
for mentioning, in this connection, that Mrs. Hale is, on the 
mother’s side, a Beecher—the niece of Henry Ward Beecher, 

—and inherits all of the moral enthusiasm of that religious 
family. 

To return to Mr. Hale. As for his library, it may be 
said that like his own exterior his thinking-shop is plain 
and little adorned. It is his nacre shell lined with the fair 
pearl of his thought. The room is just back of one of the 
large front drawing-rooms, and gives upon a little cud-de-sac 
of a side-street. It is a small room, and is crammed 
with plain bookshelves and cases of drawers. In this 
room most of Mr. Hale’s writing is done. He has a good 
collection of books and maps relating to Spanish-American 
subjects. Among these is a fac-simile of Cortez’s autograph 
map of Lower California, made for Mr. Hale by, order of 
the Spanish Government from the original copy preserved in 
the national archives. Mr. Hale being, by his own fre- 
quent confessions, the most terribly be-bored man in the 
universe, and having always had a hankering after Sybaritic 
islands where map-peddlers, book-agents, and pious beggars 
might never mark his flight to do him wrong, it seemed 
providential, in a twofold sense, that a wealthy friend in 
Roger Williams's city, the writer of a work on the labor 
question, should have carried out the brilliant idea of build- 
ing the hard-worked author a summer retreat in the soft 
sea-air of Rhode Island. For the dreamy romance of the 
Newport region—its vast, warm, obliterating Gulf Stream 
fogs, and the crusty lichens that riot and wax fat in the 
moisty strength thereof, the warm tints of rock and sky, 
naiad caves and tangled wrack and shell, and reveries by 
fire of flotage wood,—you must peep into Colonel Higgin- 
son’s ‘ Oldport Days’ or Mr. Hale’s ‘Christmas in Narra- 
gansett.’ The letter is full of charming description and 
autobiographical chit chat. Manuntuck, where for twelve 
years the Hales have summered, is a little hamlet to the south 
of Newport and far down on the opposite side of the bay. 
It is six or eight miles from anywhere ; it is almost at the 
jumping-off point ; if the organizer of charities gets there, 
he will either have to walk or hire a team. The real south- 
ern limit of New England, according to Mr. Hale, is formed 
by a certain ‘ long comb of little hills, of which the ends are 
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gray stones separate from each other.’ On a high ridge of 
these hills is Colonel Ingham’s cottage. In front of the 
house is the geological beach, about a mile and a half wide. 

In good weather Montauk Point—the end of Long Island—is 
visible, as is also Gay’ s Head on Martha’s Vineyard. Just 
back of the house is a lovely lake, and further back are other 
lakes bordered by swamps filled with pink and white rhodo- 
dendrons, and many plants interesting to botanists. It is 
the region dwelt in of old by the Narragansett Indians. 
The swamp where in 1675 the great battle was fought is 
not far away. The Indians called the region Pettaquamscut. 

Mr. Hale is not reserved about himself in his books. 
But in his fictitious writings you must beware of taking him 
too literally. He hates to wear his heart upon his sleeve. 
When you imagine that at last he is standing before you # 
propria persond—whish ! he claps you on his magic-cap, with 
a thimbleful of fern-seed sewed in it, and fades from your 
sight or recognition. He has recently told us of his habits 
of work, and how he sleeps and eats. What he says goes 
far toward explaining how he can throw off such amazing 
quantities of work. A man who eats five times a day, sleeps 
nine hours (including with tolerable regularity an hour after 
dinner), and takes plenty of out-door exercise, can perform 
as much as half-a-dozen dyspeptic, half-starved night moths, 
Mr. Hale, it seems, does his writing and thinking in the 
lump, working his way regularly by a dead lift of three 
hours a day—inclusive, often, of a half ora full hour’s bout 
before breakfast,—the early work based upon a Friihstiick of 
coffee and biscuit. Another secret of his power to produce 
work is his habit of getting others, especially young people, 
to work for him. For at least thirteen years he has em- 
ployed an amanuensis for a part of his writings. If he 
wishes to edit, in compact shape, certain hearty and relish- 
ing old narratives, he sets his young friends to reading for 
him, and by their joint labors the work is done. His 

‘ Family Flight’ series of travels (which we are given to un- 
derstand has been quite successful) is the joint work of 
himself and his sister. In short, he takes all the help he can 
get, printed or personal, for whatever writing he has on 
hand. Mr. Hale takes his exercise chiefly by walking, or 
in the horsecars, as business or professional duty calls him 
hither and thither. As a hunger-producer the average sub- 
urban horsecar line of Boston is scarcely excelled by a cor- 
duroy road or a mud-avenue of New Orleans ; and the brac- 
ing sea-air of the Boston Highlands adds its whet and stimu- 

ant. 

When a young man of eighteen, Hale had the same fluent 
speech, the same gift of telling, impromptu oratory, that 
makes him to-day so much sought after as the spokesman 
of this cause and that. He likes to be at a meeting of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, or the Oriental Society at 
Worcester, but finds it not profitable or possible regularly 
to attend clubs or ministers’ meetings. Like the two earth- 
enware pots floating down the stream of Asop’s fable, there 
are in Mr. Hale’s nature two clashing master-traits—the 
social, humanitarian, and democratic instinct, and the dig- 
nified reserve and exclusiveness of the Edward Everett strain 
in his blood. He is a tremendous social magnet turning 
now its attracting and now its repelling pole to the world ; 
to-day bringing comfort and hope to a score of drowning 
wretches, and to-morrow barricading himself in his study 
and sending off to the printer passionate and humorous in- 
vectives against the ineffable brood of the world’s bores. 
It is naturally, therefore, a rather formidable matter for a 
stranger to get access to the penetralia of the Roxbury man- 
sion. I know of a man who called five times in the vain 
endeavor to see Mr. Hale and get him to marry him. At 
last, in his despair, he went to a friend of the ‘ Colonel’s,’a 
lady, who bravely volunteered to storm the castle in the 
prospective bridegroom’s behalf. She effected her object 


by calling with the couple at six o’clock in the morning, yet . 


felt sure she got a masterly beshrewing for her pains ! 
Mr, Hale’s plain dressing is said to be something of a 
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grievance to certain well-meaning members of his congrega- 
tion, but it is an indispensable part of his personality, and 
is, I doubt not, adopted for moral example as much as from 
inherent dislike of show and sham. I have a picture in my 
mind now of Mr. Hale as I saw him crossing the Harvard 
College yard one Commencement Day, in a by-no-means 
glossy suit of black, and wearing the inevitable soft slouch 
hat. A work-worn, weary and stooping figure it was, the 
body slightly bent, as if from supporting such a weight of 
head. There are certain photographs of Hale in which I 
see the powerful profile of Huntington, the builder of the 
Central Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. Hale believes in the American people most heartily, and 
proves them to have been always in advance of their politic- 
al leaders. He is full of plans for social betterments and the 
discomfiture of the devil’s regiments of the line. In fact 
he has too much of this kind of flax on his distaff for his 
own good. One of his hobbies being cheap and good litera- 
ture for the people, he is thoroughly in sympathy with the 
Chautauqua system of popular instruction. He delivered an 
address at the Framingham meeting recently, and has been 
made one of the Counsellors of the Literary and Scientific 
Circle. His ideal of popular instruction is in some respects 
fully realized in this great Chavtauqua orgnization, with its 
grove and Hall of Philosophy, ‘ts Assembly, its annual re- 
unions, and central and local reading circles, affording to 
each of its thousands of readers the college-student’s gener- 
al outlook upon the world. Speaking of Mr. Hale’s demo- 
cratic sympathies, it is worthy of record here that when 
Walt Whitman published his first quarto, and the press in 
general was howling with derision over that remarkable 
trumpet-blast, Edward Everett Hale discovered the stamp of 
genius and manly power in it, and reviewed it favorably in 
The Nori American Review. (It must be remembered 
that the first quarto of Whitman did not include the poems 
on sex. These were of later production.) It is character- 
istic of him that he has recently said that although he has 
not seen that notice since its appearance in the Review in 
1856, he thinks he would nevertheless stand by every word 
of it to-day. W. S. KENNEDY. 





Reviews 
The Life of Gustave Doré.* 

CERTAINLY, in looking over the pages and chapters of 
this handsome volume one cannot accuse Blanche Roosevelt 
of employing what the French call ‘ la parole glaciale ;’ for 
here all is enthusiasm, fire, impassioned recollection, hero- 
worship of the medizval sort, and panegyric that is lyrical 
in its character. A chance pilgrimage to the old town of 
Strasburg in Alsace inspires the biographer with a passion 
for writing the life of Gustave Doré, who was born there. 
A visit to the house where he was born led to visits to his 
nurse, his surviving relations, his friends, critics, and ac- 
quaintances. All these items of a slowly concentrating 
fever resulted at last in the fixed determination to ‘ attempt 
the life’ of the painter—already dead; whereupon new 
visits, new interviews, new nurses, so to speak, revived and 
resurrected and interviewed; more critics, friends, and 
acquaintances visited ; more houses, streets, and celebrated 
localities hunted up ; more rhapsodies written, more note- 
books filled with conversations entrusted to the fickle vehicle 
of memory ; more reviews and periodicals sifted and searched 
for early criticisms and late criticisms, notices favorable 
and notices unfavorable, of the wonderful Alsatian draughts- 
man. The result of all this is one of the most remarkable 
jumbles of modern times : letters, conversations, recollec- 
tions, gossip, harangues of artists and Bohemians, critics 
and femmes savantes, who had passing or real acquaintance 
with Doré ; all chaotically interspersed with ‘ unpublished ’ 
illustrations, extravagant encomium, and rose-colored light. 
And And yet the biography is profoundly interesting. 


~® Life and Reminiscences of Gustave Doré. By Blanche Roosevelt, With Many 
Unpublished Sketches. $7.50. New York: Cassell & Co, 
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The genius of Gustave Doré was so peculiar and extraor- 
dinary that from the time when, a boy of three or four, he 
began to scribble and draw in his copybooks and hit off 
capital likenesses of his tutors and uncles, to the time when 
the great rooms at the London exhibition in Bond Street 
could hardly hold his teeming canvases, he was a celebrity 
destined to strange fortunes, strange animadversions, strange 
vicissitudes. If Pope ‘lisped in numbers, for the numbers 
came,’ Doré lisped in lines, and with a dexterous touch that 
charmed his nurses even, and was the wonder and talk of 
Strasburg. When he went to Paris, a mere lad, and took 
to drawing for a living, the versatility and abundance of 
his talent was like what Astyages saw in his dream—a 
something that ran down and filled the world. When at 
two or three and twenty he had not only conceived but ex- 
ecuted his illustrations to Dante—ultimately published at 
his own expense—people marvelled at the ‘ marvellous boy’ 
who, fortunately unlike Chatterton, did not ‘ perish in his 
pride’ but lived on to vanquish his enemies. When Gus- 
tave’s fertile and beautiful imagination began to weave itself 
all over the poets like an intricate cobweb, and to climb and 
cover everything it came in contact with, from Lacroix’s 
book to Rabelais, from Sue’s The Wandering Jew’ to the 
*‘ Contes Drélatiques’ of Balzac, people—that sceptical tribe 
of Paris—began to suspect that Vasari’s stories of the won- 
derful fertility of the Italian artists were not so incredible 
after all ; for was there not here among them, in the pale 
glare of the boulevards, one equally wonderful—a mere 
youth, who had never taken a single lesson in drawing, 
and yet who drew till Realism itself stood breathing in the 
black lines? And when, from humorous drawing, from 
paper-illustrating, from sketching in lightning-flashes the 
heads and profiles of the Lycée Charlemagne, he passed to 
modelling, to sculpture, to vase-painting, to landscapes, to 
monumental groups—everything, in short, within reach of a 
talent ambidextrous and untiring,—the critics wondered 
still, and ‘still their wonder grew.’ Some thought that a 
Michael Angelo had suddenly come to life again ; others 
laughed and sneered ; and the sneers rankled like poisoned 
darts in the soul of the artist, never to be drawn out (like 
the javelin from the side of Epaminondas) except at death. 

Large as Paris was, Doré succeeded in pervading it with 
his talent in a very short time. The untempered ambition 
of the boy, the youth and the man, however, was his ruin. 
His eagerness to throw off showers of sparks, like a burning 
wheel—showers of pictures, hundreds of illustrations, dozens 
of competitive designs for this, that, and the other ‘ con- 
cours,’—consumed him not like a slow but like a quick and 
soul-eating fever. He was unable to submit to criticism, to 
careful training, to loving and detailed work. With him 
impression and execution, conception and birth, appeared 
alike instantaneous. Why wait? Why elaborate? Why 
study? Do I not know scores of fours de force, tricks, 
turns, ways and means by which I can get to my goal as 
soon as the soonest, ‘without tedious circumlocution? And 
it is so easy to cover up one’s tracks! ‘Thus or similarly 
Gustave Doré seemed to argue, with a head teeming with 
beautiful conceptions as a pomegranate teems with seeds. 
The vat absolutely ran over with wine and spilt itselt in the 
common ground for lack of vessels to empty itself in. The 
talent of Doré was not an annual or a monthly miracle ; it 
was hourly, momentary ; one crop succeeded another with 
dizzying rapidity ; nothing ripened into perfect fruit ; the 
fruit was already peeping out of the blossom as the blossom 
out of the bud. A living orange-tree, Doré bore flower, 
fruit, and leaf all at once. Aaron’s almond-wand did not 
seem more phenomenal. The French artist had conceived 
the vast idea of illustrating all the great epic, lyric, and 
comic poets of all languages and every clime ; and in this 
conception he struck the keynote of his genius. He was an 
illustrator, the richest and most imaginative of these times ; 
not a painter, a landscapist, a sculptor, but a drawer-out 
of the thoughts of the poet as they existed potentially in 
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the murky lines of the Inferno, in the long-drawn cadences 
of ‘ The Ancient Mariner,’ in the croak of ‘ The Raven.’ 

Here, in this sphere of illustrative art, as interpreter, he was 
supreme and unapproachable. No artist of modern times 
was so prolific or so original. His own fancy was twin 
to that of the poet he illustrated, whoever he might be. 

Forms aérial, awful, full of harmony and grace, plastic or 
shapeless, misty or distinct as a flash of lightning, grew out 
of his pencil as eggs slip out of the sleeves of a presti- 
digitateur. What the poet scented in his soul he drew out 
into a living picture; a suggestion, a word was enough, 

The rudest translation of Dante in prose soon swarmed 
with pillars of fire by night and pillars of cloud by day for 
his spontaneous and creative glance. He was as full of re- 

source as the anthropomorphic clouds, with their ever- 
changing April faces, their dissolving charm, their indistinct 

distinctness. In an imagination like Coleridge’s or Poe’s or 
Rabelais’, Doré fairly revelled, exhausting himself in inter- 

pretative flashes, in revels of unreason, in tragic wanton- 

ness, in elusive and delicate spiritualities, lit—like St.-John- 

fires—with mystic superstition. There seemed to be an old 
Rhenish strain in the man—an ‘ ancestral footstep ’—which 

brought him into sympathy with the spectral, like the child 

in the arms of the Erl King. ‘ Mir fehlt der Glaube,’ said 

Faust ; but Doré never lacked faith—faith in himself, in his 
art, in his future. And yet he lived to be a broken and 

disappointed man. With all his splendid animal spirits, his 

electric quickness of apprehension, his worldly successes ; 

with all his passionate circles of adoring friends and defend- 
ers ; with all his money, his celebrity, his colossal achieve- 

ments as an illustrator, he died, when hardly more than 

fifty, disillusioned, disenchanted and soured, because he had 
started wrong, was impatient of rivalry and criticism, had 

utterly false and foolish notions about the proper line of 

his work, and was utterly impracticable when an idea had 

entered his head. All this comes out plainly enough in this 

biography, wherein, as in other biographies of famous men, 

there is a ‘lost chord’ sounding and sighing, ‘ most musical, 

most melancholy ’—a something that makes the heart ache 

for the noble spirit of the Alsatian. He was disappointed : 

and why? Because he wanted to be what he could not be 

—a great painter. And so did Phaéthon, who, instead of 

painting the skies evening and morning, simply—set them 

on fire! 





““The Bar Sinister.’’ * 

Mormon literature, or, to speak more properly, literature 
about Mormonism, is fairly entitled to be tried by a stand- 
ard of itsown. The situation is so unique, so enormous, 
so inevitably attractive as a subject to the eager novelist 
‘with a purpose,’ so full of entirely probable situations of 
intense dramatic effect for either tragedy or comedy, that it 
is only a wonder we have not had more novels with a Mor- 
mon plot. Even a story poor as to art or literary skill may 
be pardoned, even applauded, if it succeeds in keeping be- 
fore the public the existence of a terrible evil in our midst 
which honor, dignity, and justice demand should be swept 
out of American life. And‘ The Bar Sinister’ is not a 
poor story, to begin with. Certainly it is not a work of 
very lofty art, nor is it very elegant in style ; but the mere 
story interests the reader, and is not destitute of certain 
dramatic effects that show the author to have some con- 
structive literary ability, apart from her intensity of ‘ pur- 
pose.’ But the ‘purpose’ is over-mastering, and it can 
justly be said that the author has given a vivid, impressive 
presentation of awful facts for which we have reason to be 
grateful to her. Her book is curiously full of small errors, 
both artistic and literal ; but they are not important errors . 
as affecting the object and the general success of the book. 

It does not necessarily detract from the value of the book 
that the author has not apparently made her ‘ social study’ 





* The Bar Sinister. New York: Cassell & Co, 
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on the field itself. We infer this from the fact that no state- 
ment is made that she has done so, and from innumerable 
small geographical mistakes, unimportant as affecting the 
scope of the book, but indicating that the writer has 
never even seen Salt Lake City. Mrs. Dodge wrote ‘ Hans 
Brinker ’ without having been in Holland, and Mrs. Spof- 
ford her ‘In a Cellar’ from a knowledge of French life 
wholly derived from books. Even so important a thing as 
a * social study ’ may be made far from the field of action, 
especially in the case of Mormonism, where the horrors of 
the system can be easily imagined ; in addition to which, it 
may be stated that in very few places in the world is it so 
hard to get at statistics and the truth as in Salt Lake City. 
We are therefore quite willing to excuse in the author the 
many little inaccuracies of geography, though she ought not 
to have been betrayed by her zeal against Mormonism into 
supposing it a cruelty peculiar to polygamy and the terri- 
torial laws of Utah that a husband whose wife deserts him 
can keep the children from her. She has in many ways 
been singularly careful and conscientious in her effort to be 
just. She is not a narrow-minded woman intent on carry- 
ing her point. She has read, and listened, and considered ; 
she has taken in the great fact, which Helen Jackson was 
perhaps the first to make conspicuous to the world, that 
Mormon women are neither all light women willing to cloak 
a careless life under religion, nor poor victimized dupes, 
horrified at their surroundings but unable to escape. It is 
a fact not to be denied that there is a large class of unintel- 
ligent and mistaken, but sincere, honest, and upright women 
in Utah, who suffer their martyrdom voluntarily with actual 
belief in the absurd doctrines of Mormon faith and practice. 
The author has not ignored these ; she has, with a good 
deal of skill, shown the working of such faith in the wife of 
the Bishop, giving a woman actually contented with her lot, 
and at the same time with much cleverness showing the deg- 
radation of nature which even sincere belief in such a 
theory inevitably leads to. Again, in Effie Ambrose, she 
attempts to picture one of those ‘ pure victims of an unholy 
hallucination ’ who undoubtedly exist as aclass. Her only 
mistake is in taking such a girl as Effie for the type of that 
class. Mormonism will never be recruited from the ranks 
of New England Abolitionists and Boston school-girls. The 
very effort to be just has led to this extravagance. 

It is another extravagance that in seeking for a type 
of a third class, the unwilling unbeliever suffering from a 
husband’s belief, she has chosen such a case as that of Anna 
Quinby. Women who, with their husbands, have reached 
mature age in New England or New York, need not shud- 
der and turn pale if their husbands’ business interests com- 
pel them to move to Salt Lake. To suppose that husbands 
are only faithful to one wife in New York because the law 
compels them to be, is certainly an insult to the individual 
husband whose wife shudders at the thought of his dwelling 
awhile in Utah. A man going to Salt Lake as did Mr. 
Quinby is not likely to become a polygamist. There-is 
nothing to bribe him to it as a matter of interest ; not po- 
litically, for no polygamist can hold a government ‘office ; 
not in business circles, for as the representative of a Gentile 
firm in New York he would find Gentile business in Utah ; 
not socially, for the Gentile circles in Salt Lake are quite 
as attractive as the Mormon. To suppose him deserting his 
wife and children and religion merely for the sake of an 
Effie Ambrose or a Barbara, is to show at once that he is 
by nature a man who would not have been kept faithful to 
his wife by the laws of New York. ‘The author has suc- 
ceeded well in giving an idea of the many classes of suffer- 
ers from polygamy, but her best success in securing the right 
type of a class, is in Barbara, the ignorant, stupid, coarsely- 
handsome servant-girl, pleased with Mormonism because it 
lets her marry the man she admires, yet holding even in her 
low nature the kind of faithfulness shown by many of the 
Mormon women who will go to the penitentiary themselves 
father than betray the father of their children. 
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There is another slight extravagance in the author’s elo- 
quent rhetoric to the effect that nothing but war will exter- 
minate this evil. No one can actually visit Salt Lake with- 
out being impressed by the satisfaction of the Mormons in 
being persecuted. It is a strong bond by which they are 
held together. The best method of treatment is the one 
now actually going on with more force and success than is 
generally realized : the method of cool, quiet, rigorous con- 
tempt, putting polygamists in prison instead of treating them 
as equals entitled to a war. There is good reason for 
thinking that Mormons will gradually and voluntarily let 
polygamy slip out of their religion as it slipped in, if they 
are assisted thereto by a little wholesome contempt and a 
good deal of legal prosecution. 





Three Minor Histories.* 


TWENTY-FIVE or thirty years ago, there was a firm of 
printers in Augusta, Maine, which—though enjoying the 
patronage of the State, and issuing a prominent weekly—did 
not seem likely to win any national prominence, either as 
a firm or through its individual members. This firm of 
‘Stevens & Blaine, Printers to the State,’ has long been dis- 
solved, but each of its members still has a liking for the 
desk and the pen, as well as for the making of books. Last 
year—when Mr. Blaine was a candidate for the Presiden- 
cy, and Mr. Stevens was ‘ recently United States Minister at 
Stockholm’—each, by a curious coincidence, published his 
first book. Mr. Blaine’s needs no mention now; we will 
speak only of Mr. Stevens’s work—a ‘ History of Gustavus 
Adolphus’ (1). On the whole, it is a creditable addition 
to the long list of literary productions written by American 
diplomats, famous or obscure. Mr. Stevens has evidently 
made good use of those authorities accessible in Stockholm 
but not elsewhere. He could hardly have found a better 
subject, and he has clearly told the progress of the life of 
Gustavus Adolphus, at the same time discussing fully his 
relations to the Thirty-Years’ War. The preliminary sketch 
of Swedish history is far too short. The chief defect of the 
main work is its failure to be interesting. Sentence by sen- 
tence it reads well enough, but page by page it becomes al- 
most dull. Modern historians have properly abandoned the 
attempt to be ‘ brilliant’ at the expense of accuracy, or an- 
tithetical, like Macaulay, at the cost of fairness. But it 
still remains true that a great theme should be treated in a 
graphic way. Motley, our ablest historical analyst, is always 
interesting ; not many writers can be Motleys, but all should 
endeavor to portray history without leaving out its colors. 
This volume creditably begins with a portrait, but actually 
ends without an index. A history which lacks an index 
really ought to be thrown aside for that reason only ; an 
index to a history i is almost as essential as a signature to a 
cheque—or a * letter to the editor.’ 

Professor Tuttle, in his ‘ History of Prussia ’to the close 
of the reign of the first Frederic (2), has given us a work 
abler than Mr. Stevens's, which, however, like Mr. Stevens’s, 
fills a gap in popularly-accessible historical literature. Ger- 
many and its institutions form one of the most important 
subjects of contemporary study, yet no history of Germany, 
at once sound, modern, and comparatively brief, is acces- 
sible in America save the work of Dr. Charlton T. Lewis. 
Professor Tuttle lays great stress upon the development of 
the social and political life of Prussia, the centre of the 
great German empire of to-day ; and he makes striking the 
developed tendency toward an unlimited or slightly limited 
monarchy, as opposed to the constitutional monarchy of the 
other Saxons, in England. His patiently arranged narrative 
proceeds in an orderly manner to its close, all ‘ fine writing’ 
being rigidly repressed, and vivid portraiture sought by 





* 1, History of Gustavus Adolphus. By John L. Stevens, LL.D. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 2. History of Prussia, to the Accession of Frederic the Great : 
1134-1740. By Herbert Tuttle. $2.25. Boston: a! 
Expense of ees | Two Courses of Lectures. By J. R 


. Seeley, M.A. $1.75. 
: Roberts Brothers. 
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plainness rather than rhetorical display. In style the book 
resembles Green’s History of England, and it seems to us 
quite the equal of that over-praised work. It is not histori- 
cal writing of the first class, but it is sincere and useful. 
The author, we hope, will add a supplementary volume of 
the same size, continuing the narrative. It should be added 
that readers of this volume will find James Bryce’s ‘ Holy 
Roman Empire’ a valuable help in its study. 

Professor Seeley’s sixteen lectures on ‘ The Expansion of 
England’ (3) really form a continuous history of the sub- 
ject. The philosophical method of Stubbs, Freeman, and 
Green is of course followed throughout, and causes are 
patiently sought, in considering every event. In the matter 
of aridity, however, it must be confessed that Professor 
Seeley comes nearer to Stubbs than to Freeman. Professor 
Seeley advances a strong—and, so far as we know; a new— 
theory, to the effect that all the European wars down to the 
fall of Napoleon I. were caused by the struggle of European 
nations (principally England and France) for colonial ad- 
vantage. This theory he pushes too far, but it is main- 
tained with ability, and with a large degree of success. At 
least, the reader is enabled to look upon familiar history 
from an unfamiliar point of view. The chapter recapitu- 
lating the whole argument is the most interesting, It con- 
tains sentences both strong and apt, such as ‘ England was 
[at the time of the American Revolution] an agricultural 
country by no means thickly peopled ; America was full of 
religious refugees animated by ideas which in England had 
lately passed out of fashion ; there was scarcely any flux 
and reflux of population between the two countries, and the 
ocean divided them with a gulf which seemed as unbridge- 
able as that moral gulf which separates an Englishman from 
a Frenchman.’ Or again: ‘It is curious that the pessimists 
among ourselves should generally have been admirers of 
the United States, and yet there we have the most striking 
example of confident and successful expansion.’ The 
author of ‘ Ecce Homo’ has never lacked the power of turn- 
ing a neat phrase. 





‘* Criss-Cross’’ and “‘ For a Woman.” * 

A MERRY book is something to be grateful for, and such 
a one is Miss Grace Litchfield’s ‘ Criss-Cross’ (1). It is 
not merely a funny, or amusing, or clever book ; it is one 
that fills you with lightheartedness and laughter, running 
dangerously near the edge where careless humor by a single 
misstep might easily fall into silliness, but never being any- 
thing but delightfully humorous. It is true a very solemn 
moral and lesson is meant to be conveyed by it ; there is a 
heavy sorrow brought into comparison, chapter by chapter, 
with the rollicking gayety ; and there is a delicate art in the 
showing how the little flirt gradually reformed and how the 
solemn hero gradually became interested in her, which is 
surpassed by the still finer and more original art with which 
it is shown that ‘ Freddie’ hadn’t reformed a bit after all. 
But what stays by the reader in remembrance is not the 
art, but the fun. It must be acknowledged that the play is 
carried a little too far once or twice. Freddie Bogart is not 
the American Daisy Miller, uneducated and untamed : she 
is simply the American girl, full of ready wit, who amuses 
herself ; and there are some things that American girls, 
even of the wildest, don’t do. Freddie’s letters to the 
‘ Duke’ are unnatural ; but the author has succeeded won- 
derfully in giving the naughty girl the charm that made her 
so lovable ; and the story as a whole is a bright spot in the 
literary week. 

Miss Nora Perry has given us so much that is good and 
graceful, both in prose and verse, that her new novel has 
been looked for with interest. ‘ For a Woman’ (2) hardly 
rises, however, to the dignity of a novel, and even as a 
story its groundwork is so slight that one looks for some 
special grace or art in the telling to account for its exist- 


* 1. Criss-Cross. B 
2. Fora‘Woman. By 


Grace Denio Litchfield. New York : G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
ora Perry. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
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ence. Even this, the reader with full faith in Miss Perry’s 
gifts hardly finds to the extent expected. That the hero 
had once been in a state prison seems to be all that exempts 
the story from being anything more than what might be 
chronicled of any love affair in real life, and the characters 
other than the lovers are so realistically commonplace, not 
to say disagreeable, that there is less in the story to admire 
than we had hoped to find. The long expiation in years of 
remorse and acute suffering for aman who has killed another 
in a passion of excitement, and his effort to atone for one 
life lost by saving other lives, had been already so beauti- 
fully portrayed in Miss Mulock’s ‘ Life for a Life,’ that any 
treatment of a similar theme naturally challenges comparison 
with the older novel ; and it must be confessed that in com- 
parison with ‘ A Life for a Life,’ Miss Perry’s work seems 
exceedingly slight. 


“‘A Canterbury Pilgrimage.’ * 

One of the pleasantest books inspired by Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales is this modern ‘ pilgrimage’ to the shrine of 
Thomas 4 Becket, ‘ ridden, written, and illustrated’ by 
Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. The square form of 
the book, the quaint black-letter headings, the toothsome 
illustrations of Kent seen from a tandem-cycle, and the 
agreeable humor and freshness of the style render this new 
venture into an ancient field one of the most delightful. 
Blackmore had rendered Kent forever charming by his 
enamored descriptions of its hop-gardens and cherry- 
orchards ; ‘ everybody and his wife’ had visited the gor- 
geous shrine and great Cathedral in a conventional way ; but 
it remained for these clever Americans to mount a tricycle 
and spin over the Kentish hills, dashing off spirited pictures 
of what they saw, and seeing more than anybody else as they 
‘span’ and ‘ dashed.” Mr. and Mrs. Pennell conceived the 
capital idea of following in the footsteps of Chaucer’s famous 
pilgrims as they set out from the Tabard Inn that morning 

Whan that Aprillé with hire shourés sooté 

The droghte of March hath percéd to the rooté ; 
so off they went, wheeling through the hop-fields, down the 
highways from London-town, among ‘ the tendre croppés,’ 
while ‘the yongé sonné’ had half ‘ yrouné his cours in 
the Ram ;’ and on to Gadshill (where Dickens lived) and 
Rochester, and Canterbury, the patriarch of cathedral- 
towns, by winding way and mead and river; catching the 
sweet breath of the fields as they spun along and attracting 
the stares of the conventional tourists. Nothing so pleas- 
ant in all John-Bulldom as just such a tour as this—a voyage 
on wheels, head erect, ribbons flying, and scenery wet 
with dew. In three ‘ fyttes’ of twenty-four hours each the 
drama on wheels was done; the fields and towns had all 
been traversed ; the tramps by the wayside had ‘ had ther 
picter tuck’ in suggestive outlines, and the pilgrims were at 
the city of looming pinnacles and miracle-working dust, 
ready for the ‘tale of the verger’ and his misplaced /’s. 
Altogether a charming tid-bit for a parlor-table. 





Recent Fiction 

‘Tue FLtower or Doom,’ by M. Betham-Edwards, 
(Harper’s Handy Series)’is a quaintly imaginative, most in- 
tense little story, very picturesque in effect and very artistic 
in the telling ——‘ WitHout a Compass,’ by Frederick B. 
Van Vorst (Appletons), is a story of extreme unpleasantness, 
intended as a warning against the dangers of Wall Street and 
the fascinations of society. It is implied that the downfall 
of the unhappy heroine began with her acceptance of an in- 
vitation to the opera ; but as she is also represented as led 
to accept the invitation to the opera because she was half 
dead with ennui and loneliness, there is another inference to 
be drawn that if she had only been taken to the opera oftener 
and earlier, it might not have had such a fatal effect up- 
on her when she did go. 





* A Canterbury Pilgrimage. Ridden, Written, and Illustrated, by Joseph and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, + cts. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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Ir 1s a good thing that Mr. Julian Hawthorne is discard- 
ing that taste for the merely weird and fantastic which made 
it seem at first that he had only inherited his father’s man- 
nerisms. It must be said, however, that in coming down to 
' real life Mr. Hawthorne shows a singular preference for the 
unpleasing side of it. His new novel, ‘ Love—or a Name’ 
(Ticknor), is so unpleasant as to repel the reader from be- 
ginning toend. We have no wish to imply that the beauti- 
ful is the only legitimate subject for art, or to demand that 
everything disagreeable should be pushed out of sight in 
literature ; but the artist who deals with villainy should make 
us thankful for the exposure and the warning, or else fill us 
with inspiration for missionary work. Mr. Hawthorne does 
neither. The reader lays down the book in disgust ; feel- 
ing, first, that there are no such people in the world ; and 
secondly, that if there are, as it is quite hopeless to expect 
to reform them, they might just as well be let alone in liter- 
ature as in life. Mr. Hawthorne throws an implied slur 
on what is supposed to be respectable young womanhood as 
a class, which he may disclaim having intended, but which 
is nevertheless there and can do no good. The book stirs 
one to no healthful indignation, melts one to no sympathy, 
touches no one as even art for art’s sake. It is merely a 
book to leave an unpleasant taste in the mouth. 





‘THE Rep Route,’ by William Sime, (Holt’s Leisure Hour 
Series) is much the best story the author has written. It is 
an entertaining tale of Old Ireland, dealing largely, not with 
Ireland’s wrongs, but with the methods taken by the Irish 
to redress their wrongs. Itis notat all a harrowing presen- 
tation of evictions, but rather a good-natured and sympa- 
thetic suggestion that the people are too easily excited by 
*Generals’ with purposes of their own, and too inconse- 
quent in their readiness to shoot even the wrong man, if 
they can only shoot. It is a book to heighten one’s belief 
in the lovable Irish, while at the same time it makes one 
smile at their ways. It cannot be called a political novel 
with a purpose, for it is admirably neutral ; but it is a very 
entertaining Irish story. ‘ At Bay,’ by Mrs. Alexander, 
(Holt’s Leisure Hour Series) is not a work of art ; but those 
suffering for amusement may find entertainment from a some- 
what novel and ingenious mystery. 








WE thought at first we might be able to get through the 
tawdry nonsense of ‘ A Vagrant Wife,’ by Miss Warden, (Ap- 
pletons) if we read only the sentence at the top and the sen- 
tence at the bottom of each page ; but even this soon proved 
too much for our patience. Are there people who are still 
tempted by ‘the author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh ?’”’’ 
——‘ A Mopet Wirs,’ by G. I. Cervus, (Lippincotts) is not 
nearly so good as ‘ White Feathers’ by the same author. 
It is certainly not to be found fault with as an exaggeration 
of the sufferings and temptations of the poor, and especially 
of the poor who have seen better days ; but interest is en- 
trapped by a very flimsy and foolish effort to mislead the 
reader, which is illustrated by the weak pun in the title of 
the book. Such a resource is quite unworthy of any novel- 
ist. 





WHILE there is nothing especially novel in either the plot 
or the treatment of ‘ Paul Crew’s Story,’ by Alice Comyns 
Carr (Harper’s Handy Series), the tale is sufficiently well 
told to hold the interest for the short time required. In 
style there is an undesirable following of Victor Hugo’s 
ridiculously short sentences and paragraphs : 

* Paul was almost quite happy. 

Almost, not quite.’ 
And no one should attempt to deal in literature with a guilty 
love unless able to make the reader feel the temptation as 
well as the guilt. In the case of Paul Crew’s wife the 
reader fails to see the slightest possibility of her preferring 
her lover to her husband. Still, it is a readable little story. 
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In the story of ‘ The Will,’ translated by Clara Bell from 
the German of Ernst Eckstein (Gottsberger), the will itself 
plays but a small part, appearing in the first and the closing 
chapters, and hardly justifying at the last the curiosity it 
roused at first. The will enjoins upon a young man by the 
most solemn oaths not to open a certain packet except under 
compulsion of extreme misery ; the author of the will being 
a philosopher who thinks it will be very bad for his adopted 
son ever to learn that he is not his real son, or that he has 
a fair chance, through genuine channels of inheritance, of 
acquiring two millions instead of his guardian’s philosophy. 
The intervening chapters are filled with the adventures, nihil- 
istic and amorous, of rather disagreeable and uninteresting 
people ; and we cannot help feeling that we might have 
been quite as much entertained by the young man if he 
had pocketed the two millions to begin with. Of course, he 
finally pockets them.——‘ THE Oxtp Doctor,’ by John 
Vance Cheney (Appletons), is an extremely unpleasing and 
fantastic story, in which mesmerism, clairvoyance, second- 
sight, spiritualism, etc., play most uncanny parts. It is not 
self-evident, however, that the author means them to be 
uncanny, and so the book cannot be commended either for 
advocating what the author believes to be a truth, or for re- 
vealing the absurdity of what some other people suppose to 
be atruth. As a story, it is disagreeable and uninteresting, 
and as it seems to have no moral, either one way or the 
other, it is certainly not worth reading. 





The Staff and the Tree. * 


TuIs grew a sapling on the mountain side, 
With aspirations to become a tree ; 

I cut it down, and in that moment’s pride 
I slew the glorious thing it was to be. 


It might have risen to an imperial height 
And gladdened with its beauty all the hill,— 

With bowers of green, and spaces sweet with light, 
Where birds might build and dwell and sing at will. 


’Tis now a staff. Yet when the years grow brief, 

And you would share with it your weight of cares, — 
When life is putting on the yellow leaf, 

A miracle will happen unawares : 


For you will hear the birds that never sang 
Within its unborn branches ; you will see 
The leaves that never rustled lightly hang 
Their banners forth—your staff will tower a tree ; 


And it will be the sun and wind and dew 
Of other days by which that tree is made ; 
Then, if you call, a friendly ghost or two 
May come and sit beside you in its shade ! 


SAMUEL V. COLE. 





The Lounger 


I HEAR of something new in the social life of the metrop- 
olis—a jadies’ orchestra, to wit, recruited by the daughters of a 
prominent Democratic statesman from the circle of their inti- 
mate friends. It is not yet fully organized, I believe, and has 
not begun rehearsing ; but that point has been very nearly 
reached, and when the winter fairly sets in, and all the summer 
and fall resorts have yielded up their colonies of New Yorkers, 
we may expect to hear that the new band is hard at work under 
the direction of a competent leader. When it was first talked 
of, some difficulty was apprehended in getting together a suffi- 
cient body of violinists ; but the difficulty existed only in the ap- 
prehensions of the young ladies who had the matter in charge. 
Accomplished performers turned up where least expected, and 
that part of the orchestra was soon made up; but not before one 
enthusiastic young lady, fearing a deficiency in it, had set to 
work to study the violin industriously, in the hope of qualifying 
herself as a first fiddle in one year’s time—a step which argued 
abundant zeal and energy, if not discretion ! 





* Verses sent with the gift of a walking-stick to’a friend who was going "away. 
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* THAT a Bood band of female musicians may be got together 
is not at all unlikely. Too many women have won eminence in 
music for such a consummation to be despaired of. As pianists, 
violinists and harpers, they have repeatedly proved their right 
to share the work and honors of the art with men. As cellists 
and performers on the double-bass, they have not been so suc- 
cesstul—for obvious reasons; and yet I understand that the 
supply of bass instruments for the projected orchestra has largely 
exceeded the demand. This is a good sign, and indicates that 
the young ladies are in earnest in their attempt to found, not a 
rival to Thomas's Orchestra and the Symphony Society, per- 
haps, but a good working band of fair young women, that may 
win in — as many laurels as were won in public by the 
Vienna Ladies’ Orchestra which visited these shores a few years 
since. Whether men are to be excluded trom the performances 
of the proposed orchestra, in retaliation for the exclusion of 
ladies from the weekly session of the string quartette club in Mr. 
St. Gaudens’s studio, I have not heard. But in any case, I wish 
the plucky members of the band the greatest possible prosperity. 
May it be long before they hang up the fiddle and the bow. 





MR. AUGUSTIN DALY has the pleasant habit of encouraging 
the theatrical beginnings of the children of old favorites. He 
has been instrumental in bringing out the son and daughter of 
Mrs. John Drew, and the daughters of Matilda Heron and Mrs, 
Bowers. I have just heard that the latest accession to his com- 
— is Miss Hetty Beckett, the only daughter of the late Harry 
Beckett, whose performance of Harvey Duff in ‘ The Shaughraun’ 
is not likely to be forgotten by any one who was fortunate enough 
to see it. Miss Beckett is a pretty girl of seventeen, who has 
been educated in a French convent where she has taken diplomas 
which entitle her to teach in France. Mrs. Harry Beckett, the 
author of plays acted by Montague and Miss Pateman, will re- 
turn to America with her daughter. 





A GENTLEMAN who apparently knew something about books 
was standing in a library, the other day, where lay a recent cata- 
logue of first editions of American authors. He glanced over its 
pages with interest for a while, and then laid it down with a 
sarcastic smile, saying : ‘ The compiler of ¢Aa¢ catalogue doesn’t 
know as muchas he thinks hedoes. Why, he has actually taken 
Laurence Hutton for an American!’ Thusis Mr. Hutton, a New 
Yorker of the New Yorkers, rewarded for writing his interest- 
ing book on the ‘ Literary Landmarks of London.’ Perhaps the 
gentleman who stood in the bookstore was the literary critic of 
the resuscitated Star, in which paper we saw recently a para- 
graph announcing the new book on the actors and actresses of 
Great Britain and the United States, and noting that it was to be 
edited by Mr. Brander Matthews of New York and Mr. Laurence 
Hutton of London ! 





THERE was a reporter on the Herald some years ago who 
went by the name of Ross Raymond. When he left the Herald he 
disappeared for a while from the sight of his newspaper friends 
in New York and Philadelphia ; but paragraphs began to appear 
in the papers before long, in which were recorded the doings of 
a confidence operator, who gave his name as Ross Raymond and 
his position as that of a Herald correspondent. America soon 
became too hot for this worthy, and anecdotes of his operations 
in France and elsewhere, under the title of Raymond Bey, floated 
hither from the Old World not long atter his departure from the 
New. -And now the Bystander of the Philadelphia Mews prints a 
letter signed, Ross Raymond, and dated Trenton, Oct. 9, 1885, 
in which the writer says that he has been living in New York 
‘in the most open manner’ ever since July 20. 





BuT what interests me is his appearance in a new réle—i. ¢., 
that of author of an anonymous novel that attracted much atten- 
tion here andin England a fewyears ago. ‘ Outside of the news- 
paper work I have done and the profits from my successful story 
entitled ‘‘ Democracy,’’ published in 1881, I have had no sources 
ofincome.’ This may be called the claim casual. It is put in as 
an aside. No foreigner reading it would fancy for an instant 
that the authorship of ‘ Democracy ’ was, or had ever been, dis- 
puted. He would probably expect to find the name ‘ Ross Ray- 
mond’ on the title-page of the book. But really the author has 
been doing himself injustice. Instead of living modestly on his 
receipts from newspaper work and the copyright on ‘ Democ- 
racy, he should have come down on the publishers for arrears 
of royalty on his other successful books—* The Breadwinners,’ 
‘The Money Makers’ and the Saxe Holm stories. If he has 
drawn nothing from them yet, there must be a good deal of 
money awaiting his order at their respective bankers’. - 
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Edward John Trelawney. 


OBIIT, 17TH AUGUST, 1881. 


[From Zemfle Bar.] 

THREE friends : one met sweet death in Italy ; 
All that could die of him there resteth well. 
Another, who in Greece for freedom fell, 

Was by the third and last sent o’er the sea 

Unto an English resting-place. And he, 

This last, lived on. Those whom the gods love best, 
The ancients said, they die the earliest,— 

And that it is so, now appears to me. 

Although a house be fair, it is not home 
After the friends we love have passed away ; 

And thou, Trelawney, fated long to roam 
Far from thy friends for many a weary day, 

At length rejoin’st them ‘neath the eternal dome, 
Where Love and Life and Time know no decay. 





The Poet In the Police-Court.* 


(From The Saturday Review.] 
THE ‘ idle singer of an empty day,’ 
A busy scuffier in a merry mill ! 
Where were ye, sisters of the twofold hill, 
At the sad hour of that ignoble fray ? 
Asleep, belike, beside your sacred rill ; 
Far from the Thames Police-court anyway. 


Well was it that ye were not by, O Muses ! 
Methinks I witness your amazement wild, : 
Hear your nine shrieks of ‘ William! Blows and bruises! 
Policemen ‘‘ running in” our favorite child ! 


‘ Apollo the Averter! Can it be? 

Is this, indeed, the nursling of our m4 

Who strikes the breast and tears the helmet-strap 
From the stout chin of K Four-sixty-three ? 

Mauling and mauled! By what accursed hap 
Do we our William in this changeling see ? 


‘ And who are these we find around our stray son, 
Germans and Cockneys, long of hair and ear ? 

What lungs ! what jargon! Life and death of Jason ! 
What tagrag and what bobtail have we here ?’ 


Ay, ladies, they are rough ; but well I wot 
That Folly is like Misery, and can make 
Strange bedfellows ; nor let your wonder wake 
To find your son among this shady lot, 
Since, if a man be froward and forsake 
His birthright, the high gods forgive it not. 


And the high gods designed your graceful! poet 
To sing, not croak,—for swan and not for frog ; 
Nor, so designing, will they, if they know it, 
Let him unpunished play the demagogue. 


Him they intended, past all sort of doubt, 
To rhyme of old-world legend and Greek myth, 
Not to run Quixote-tilts at Adam Smith, 
Not to orate among the rabble rout 
Of knaves and loafers that you see him with, 
The ring of this last pugilistic bout ; 


Not, surely, to command a later Argo, 
More rashly bound upon a voyage new, 

With sails of dream and visionary cargo, 
Ballastless hold and half-demented crew. 


The Golden Fleece, indeed! We know too well 
The Argonautai of that modern quest _ 
And prize of their pursuit ; which is, ’tis guessed, 
None other than the serviceable fell 
Wherein the civilization of the West 
Has thus far found sufficient cuticle. 


William, that ram will take a deal of chasing, 
And, should you catch it, you would only find 

A fleece made worthless in the very racing, — 
And with its gold all—somehow—left behind. 


" * William Morris. Sge Tus Critic ef October 10, page 176. 





Were it not better that ye bore him hence, 

Muses, to that fair land where once he dwelt, 

And, with those waters at whose brink he knelt 
(Ere faction’s poison drugged the poet-sense) 

Bathed the unhappy eyes too prone to melt, 
And see, through tears, men’s woes as man’s offence ? 


Take him from things he knoweth not the hang of, 
Relume his fancy and snuff out his ‘ views,’ 
And in the real Paradise he sang of 
Bid him forget the shadow he pursues. 





The Country-House Season. 
[‘ A Wandering Cynic,’ in The Pall Mail Gasette.] 

I'M sure I don’t care to see myself ‘ as ithers see’ me, although 
the whole world were made up of Robert Burnses pining for 
information about themselves! I am quite satisfied as I am ; 
and, indeed, I positively dislike compliments. But what I do 
like is to have such a good opportunity of studying those ‘ ithers ’ 
as the country-house season affords. We are all specialists now- 
adays—women as well as men. ‘ Who hath a tiny little wit 
must make content with his fortune’s fit,’ says the poet. There 
is true philosophy in that ; and it is quite wonderful to see how 
nicely we accommodate ourselves—at least some of us—to the 
Capacities of our mental apparatus. Of course everybody must 
do one thing well—that is, in order to get on ; but to tell the 
truth it does not much matter what that ‘ one thing is, so long 
as it pays. It may be anything, from dressing well—and, as 
Emerson’s lady friend remarked, ‘ the sense of being perfectly 
well dressed gives a feeling of inward tranquillity which religion 
is powerless to bestow '—down to painting or politics. Now, 
what I do admire about this ‘doing one thing well’ system is 
that, it you succeed in your own line, success, Fike a magician’s 
key, opens the whole world of society. Everybody rightly re- 
spects you, and there is nobody who will not be glad to know 

‘ou, from princes and millionaires down to poets and barristers. 

ou are made to feel that you have a right to meet the best of 
them on equal terms. You have succeeded in your line; they 
have done no more in theirs. This I call the true democracy of 
intellect ; and nowhere can this be better appreciated than in 
some nicely selected country-house gatherings, although that is 
not the point upon which I would dwell just now. 

There is nothing more comforting than to be able to regard 
the world with good-natured interest. Hating and loving vio- 
lently are so terribly fatiguing, and are really a mistake ; for 
not only is such an attitude of mind quite unphilosophical, but 
it shockingly disturbs our perception of the right relations of 
things. ow, as I was just about to say, the opportunities a 
country-house affords for an unbiassed and really diverting, as 
well as scientific, study of our species, cannot easily be over- 
estimated. Everything tends towards this desirable end. Good 
living and pleasant people produce comfortable thinking, and 
thus one is able to avoid foolish extremes in forming one’s judg- 
ment. I have always agreed with Aristotle that the great mass 
of the world was well-meaning and respectable ; and, although 
I quite believe them to exist, I have never had the good fortune 
to stumble on the few exceptions who can rise to the very good 
and very bad! But I was going to remark how kind one’s hosts 
are on these occasions, and how their thoughtful politeness in 

iving an interesting sketch of the history of each guest, just 

‘ore he or she arrives, enables one to get through a really un- 
precedented amount of study of human nature with compara- 
tively little fatigue. The human oyster is never allowed to come 
to the table unopened, and indeed, when one thinks of it, one 
cannot be too grateful. Economy of labor is one of the greatest 
blessings of the age, and just think how little instruction or 
diversion one could hope to get out of an average lawn-tennis 

arty as a mere visitor in a new neighborhood were one not pro- 
vided beforehand with a key to the very complicated puzzle ! 
But on these occasions I have always found my hosts kindness 
itself, so that I have never failed, to my knowledge, to be able 
to contribute my fair share towards the intelligent and discrim- 
inating discussion that usually takes place immediately after the 
conclusion of the ceremony. 

It is quite wonderful, too, how such discussions seem to draw 
together and harmonize the widely different natures that make 
up a party of guests in the country! ‘ Fellow feeling,’ they say, 
* makes us wondrous kind,’ and in the absorbing pursuits that I 
have indicated above, all discordant elements seem to be sup- 
pressed, at all events for the time being. Not only that, but an 
atmosphere of subtle humor peculiarly suited to the time and 
circumstance is rapidly formed, the which affords a common 
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breathing-ground for all—but, let a sudden and incautious 
arrival beware how he attempts to breathe this fine air. If he 
be wise he will make it his first solemn duty to master the cur- 
rent wit and humor and delicately to approach them in a respect- 
ful and sympathetic manner. To know what and whom to 
laugh at, as well as when to do so, is the whole secret of life ! 
Of course, I do not mean to actually and physically laugh, for 
no one, I should hope, would now think of so outraging the 
sense of — decency—unless his laugh were a production of 
art, which is quite another matter. There is nothing so abom- 
inable as a third-rate amateur laugh, and we should all remem- 
ber that we have no right whatever to express our emotions pub- 
licly unless after such study and practice as will ensure their 
being adapted to the occasion. really artistic laugh is the 
result of aon of toil, and. any person possessing this choice 
accomplishment should, like a soloist, always be allowed to 
laugh for the company. He will express our feelings much bet- 
ter than any untutored roar of laughter could possibly do, how- 
ever spontaneous it may be. 

But, in conclusion, I feel that a word of thankful appreciation 
is due to hosts generally. Their splendid self-denial and high 
courage must be patent to all of us when we reflect that they in 
their turn joyfully face the social festivals of their neighbors, and 
willingly contribute in their own persons the raw material neces- 
sary for the scientific studies of their friends’ friends. 


Dr. Johnson.* 


[A. Birrell, author of ‘ Obiter Dicta,’ in The Contemporary Review.] 

JOHNSON the author is not always fairly treated. Phrases are 
convenient things to hand about, and it is as little the custom to 
inquire into their truth as it is to read the letterpress on bank- 
notes. We are content to count bank-notes, and to repeat 
phrases. One of these phrases is, that while everybody’ reads 
Boswell, nobody reads Johnson. The facts are otherwise. 
Everybody does not read Boswell, and a great many people do 
read Johnson. If it be asked what do the general public know 
of Johnson’s nine volumes octavo ? I reply, Beshrew the general 
ublic! What in the name of the Bodleian has the general pub- 
ic got to do with literature? The general public subscribes 
to Mudie, and has its intellectual, like its lacteal sustenance, 
sent round to it in carts. On Saturdays these carts, laden with 
‘ recent works in circulation,’ traverse the Uxbridge Road ; on 
Wednesdays, they toil up Highgate Hill, and if we may believe 
the reports of travellers, they are occasionally seen rushing 
through the wilds of Camberwell and bumping over Blackheath. 
It is not a question of the general public, but of the lovers of 
letters. Do Mr. Browning, Mr. Arnold, Mr. Lowell, Mr. Tre- 
velyan, Mr. Stephen, Mr. Morley, know their Johnson? ‘To 
doubt would be disloyalty.’ And what these big men know in 
their big way hundreds of little men know in their little way. 
We have no writer with a more genuine literary flavor about him 
than the great Cham of literature. No man of letters loved let- 
ters better than he. He knew literature in all its branches—he 
had read books, he had written books, he had sold books, he 
had bought books, and he had borrowed them. Sluggish and 
inert in all other directions, he pranced through libraries. He 
loved a catalogue ; he delighted in an index. He was, to em- 
ploy a happy phrase of Dr. Holmes, at home among books, as a 
stable-boy is among horses. He cared intensely about the 
future of | Matrenoen and the fate of literary men. ‘I respect Mil- 
lar,’ he once exclaimed ; ‘ he has raised the price of literature.’ 
Now Millar was a Scotchman. Even Horne Tooke was not to 
stand in the pillory : ‘ No, no, the dog has too much literature 
for that.” The only time the author of ‘ Rasselas’ met the 
author of the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ witnessed a painful scene. 
The English moralist gave the Scotch one the lie direct, and 
the Scotch moralist applied to the English one a phrase which 
would have done discredit to the lips of a costermonger ; but 
this notwithstanding, when Boswell reported that Adam Smith 
preferred rhyme to blank verse, Johnson hailed the news as en- 
thusiastically as did Cedric the Saxon the English origin of the 
bravest knights in the retinue of the Norman king. ‘Did Adam 
say that ?’ he shouted: ‘I love him forit. I could hug him.’ 
jelenen no doubt honestly believed he held George III. in rev- 
erence, but really he did not care a pin’s fee for all the crowned 
heads of Europe. All his reverence was reserved for ‘ poor 
scholars... When asmall boy in a wherry, on whom had 
devolved the arduous task of rowing Johnson and his biographer 
across the Thames, said he would give all he had to know about 
the Argonauts, the Doctor was much pleased, and gave him a 
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double fare. He was ever an advocate of the spread ot knowl- 
edge among all classes and both sexes, His devotion to letters 
has received its fitting reward, the love and respect of all ‘ let- 
tered hearts.’ 

st him a little more in detail, we find it plain that he 
was a poet of no mean order. His resonant lines, informed as 
they often are with the force of their author’s character—his 
strong sense, his fortitude, his gloom—take possession of the 
memory, and suffuse themselves through one’s entire system of 
thought. A poet spouting his own verses is usually a figure to 
be avoided ; but one could be content to be 130 next birthday to 
have heard Johnson recite, in his full sonorous voice, and with 
his stately elocution, ‘ The Vanity of Human Wishes.’ When he 
came to the following lines, he usually broke down, and who 
can wonder ?— 

Proceed, illustrious youth, 
And virtue guard thee to the throne of truth ! 
Yet should thy soul indulge the gen’rous heat 
Till captive science yields her last retreat ; 
Should reason guide thee with her brightest ray, 
And pour on misty doubt resistless day ; 
Should no false kindness lure to loose delight, 
Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright ; 
Should tempting novelty thy cell refrain, 
And sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain ; 
Should beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, 
Nor claim the triumph of a lettered heart ; 
Should no disease thy torpid veins invade, 
Nor melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade ; 
Yet hope not life from grief or danger free 
Nor think the doom of man revers’d for thee. 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause a while from letters to be wise ; : 
There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron and the gaol. 
See nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 
If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 
Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo’s end. 

If this be not poetry, may the name perish ! 

In another style, the stanzas on the young heir’s majority have 
such great merit as to tempt one to say that the author of ‘ The 
Jolly Beggars,’ Robert Burns himself, might have written them. 
Here are four of them :— 


Loosen’d from the minor’s tether, 
Free to mortgage or to sell ; 

Wild as wind and light as feather, 
Bid the sons of thrift farewell. 


Call the Betseys, Kates, and Jennies, 
All the names that banish care. 

Lavish of your grandsire’s guineas, 
Show the spirit of an heir. 


Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will ; 

Call the jockey, call the pander, 
Bid them come and take their fill. 


When the bonny blade carouses, 
Pockets full and spirits high— 
What are acres? what are houses? 

Only dirt—or wet or dry. 

Johnson’s prologues, and his lines on the death of Robert 
Levet, are well known. Indeed, it is only fair to say that our 
respected friend, the General Public, frequently has Johnsonian 
tags on its tongue :— 

Slow rises worth by poverty depressed. 
The unconquered lord of pleasure and of pain. 


He left the name at which the world grew pale 
To point a moral or adorn a tale. 


Death, kind nature’s signal of retreat. 
Panting time toiled after him in vain. 


All these are Johnson’s, who, though he is not, like Gray, whom 
he hated so, all quotations, is yet oftener in men’s mouths than 
they perhaps wot of. Johnson’s tragedy, ‘Irene,’ need not de- 
tain us. Itis unreadable ; and to quote his own sensible words, 
‘it is useless to criticise what nobody reads.’ It was indeed the 


expressed opinion of a contemporary called Pot, that ‘Irene’ 
was the finest tragedy of modern times ; but on this judgment 
of Pot’s being made known to Johnson, he was only heard to 
mutter, ‘If Pot says so, Pot lies,’ as no doubt hedid, John- 
son’s Latin Verses have not escaped the condemnation of schol- 
ars. 


Whose have? The true mode of critical approach to 
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copies of Latin verse is by the question—How bad are they? 
Croker took the opinion of the Marquess Wellesley as to the 
degree of badness of Johnson’s Latin Exercises. Lord Wel- 
lesley, as became so distinguished an Etonian, felt the solemnity 
of the occasion, and, after bargaining for secrecy, gave it as his 
opinion that they were all very bad, but that some perhaps were 
worse than others. To this judgment I have nothing to add. 

As a writer of English prose, Johnson has always enjoyed a 
great, albeit a somewhat awful reputation. In childish memories 
he is constrained to be associated with dust and dictionaries, 
and those provoking obstacles to a boy’s reading—‘ long words.’ 
It would be easy to select from Johnson’s writings numerous 
passages written in that essentially vicious style to which the 
name Johnsonese has been cruelly given ; but the searcher could 
not fail to find many passages guiltless of this charge. The 
characteristics of Johnson’s prose style are colossal good sense, 
though with a strong sceptical bias, good humor, vigorous lan- 
guage, and movement from point to point, which can only be 
compared to the measured tread of a well-drilled company of 
soldiers. Here is a passage from the Preface to Shakspeare :— 

Notes are often necessary, but they are necessary evils. Let him 
that is yet unacquainted with the powers of Shakspeare, and who 
desires to feel the highest pleasures that the drama can give, read 
every play from the first scene to the last, with utter negligence of 
all his commentators. When his fancy is once on the wing, let it not 
stoop at correction or explanation. When his attention is strongly 
engaged, let it disdain alike to turn aside to the name of Theobald 
and of Pope. Let him read on, through brightness and obscurity, 
through integrity and corruption ; let him preserve his comprehension 
of the dialogue and his interest in the fable. And when the pleasures 
of novelty have ceased, let him attempt exactness and read the com- 
mentators, 


Where are we to find better sense, or much better English ? 
In the pleasant art of chaffing an author Johnson has hardly an 
equal. De Quincey too often overdoes it. Macaulay seldom 
fails to excite sympathy with his victim. In playfulness, Mr. 
Arnold perhaps surpasses the Doctor, but then the latter’s play- 
fulness is always leonine, while Mr. Arnold’s is surely, some- 
times, just a trifle kittenish. An example, no doubt a very good 
one, of Johnson’s humor must be allowed me. Soame Jenyns, 
in his book on the ‘ Origin of Evil,’ had imagined that as we 
have not only animals for food, but choose some for our diver- 
sion, the same privilege may be allowed to some beings above 
us ‘ who may deceive, torment, or destroy us for the ends only 
of their own pleasure.’ On this hint writes our merry Doctor 
as follows :— 


“ I cannot resist the temptation of contemplating this analogy, which 
I think he might have carried farther, very much to the advantage of 
his argument. He might have shown that these ‘ hunters, whose game 
is man,’ have many sports analogous to our own. As we drown 
whelps or kittens, they amuse themselves now and then with sinking 
a ship, and stand round the fields of Blenheim, or the walls of Prague, 
as we encircle a cockpit. As we shoot a bird flying, they take a man 
in the midst of his business or pleasure, and knock him down with 
an apoplexy. Some of them perhaps are vertuosi, and delight in the 
operations of an asthma, as a human philosopher in the effects of the 
air-pump. Many a merry bout have these frolick beings at the vicis- 
situdes of an ague, and good sport it is to see a man tumble with an 
epilepsy, and revive, and tumble again, and all this he knows’not why. 
The paroxysms of the gout and stone must undoubtedly make high 
mirth, especially if the play be a little diversified with the blunders 
and puzzles of the blind and deaf. . . . One sport the merry malice 
of these beings has found means of enjoying, to which we have noth- 
ing equal or similar. They now and then catch a mortal, proud of 
his parts, and flattered either by the submission of those who court his 
kindness, or the notice of those who suffer him to court theirs. A 
head thus prepared for the reception of false opinions, and the pro- 
jection of vain designs, they easily fill with idle notions, till, in time, 
they make their plaything an author ; their first diversion commonly 
begins with an ode or an epistle, then rises perhaps to a political 
irony, and is at last brought to its height by a treatise of philosophy. 
Then begins the poor animal to entangle himself in sophisms and to 
flounder in absurdity. 
The author of the philosophical treatise ‘ A Free Inquiry into the 
Nature and Origin of Evil’ did not at all enjoy this ‘ merry 
bout ’ of the ‘ frolick’ Johnson. The concluding paragraphs of 
Johnson’s Preface to his Dictionary are historical prose ; and if 
we are anxious to find passages fit to compare with them in the 
melancholy roll of their cadences and in their grave sincerity 
and manly emotion, we must, I think, take a flying jump from 
Dr. Johnson to Dr. Newman. 

For sensible men the world offers no better reading than the 
‘ Lives of the Poets.’ They afford an admirable example of the 
manner of man Johnson was. The subject was suggested to him 
by the booksellers, whom as a body he never abused, Himself 
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the son of a bookseller, he respected their calling. If they treat- 
ed him with civility, he responded suitably. If they were rude 
to him, he knocked them down. These worthies chose their 
own poets. Johnson remained indifferent. He knew every- 
body’s poetry, and was always ready to write anybody’s Life. 
If he knew the tacts of a poet's life, and his knowledge was 
enormous on such subjects, he found room for them ; if he did 
not, he supplied their place with his own shrewd reflections and 
sombre philosophy of life. It thus comes about that Johnson is 
every bit as interesting when he is writing about Sprat, or Smith, 
or Fenton, as he is when he has got Milton or Gray in hand. 
He is also much less provoking. My own favorite Life is that 
of Sir Richard Blackmore. 

The poorer the poet the kindlier is the treatment he receives. 
Johnson kept all his rough words for Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Gray. In this trait, surely an amiable one, he was much re- 
sembled by that eminent man, the late Sir George Jessel, whose 
civility to a barrister was always in inverse ratio to the barris- 
ter’s practice ; and whose friendly zeal in helping young and 
nervous practitioners over the stiles of legal difficulty was only 
equalled by the fiery enthusiasm with which he thrust back the 
Attorney and Solicitor General and people of that sort. 





Current Criticism 


‘A GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL.’—Mr. Howells is beyond dis- 
pute a great artist. Slowly and by gradual tentative stages even 
we Philistine English people are beginning with a grudging re- 
luctance to perceive it. The extreme delicacy and lightness of 
his humor, the exquisitely evanescent aroma of his truly native 
genius, have prevented a solid, stolid, hard-headed race, brought 
up on beef and beer and Dickens, from readily appreciating the 
unrivalled daintiness and gracefulness of his masterly touch. 
We are as a nation too slow and heavy to rise at once to the airy 
little bait he dangles so cleverly and fantastically before us. And 
then, too, he has resolutely and sternly set his face against that 
last superstition of the dark ages, that a novel must necessarily 
base itself upon a fact or incident utterly unusual in ordinary 
life. The interest of his works is entirely dependent upon the 
fact that every incident and every conversation might really and 
easily have happened in the actual world as we practically know 
it. is system is unvarnished naturalism, but naturalism of a 
healthy, sensible, wholesome kind. He has discovered that a 
great painter, with a wonderful gift for texture and detail, may 
paint something besides horrors and nastinesses—may use his 
skill upon delicate portraits of pure women and solid men, may 
represent life itself, not its occasional ugly, morbid excres- 
cences.— The Pall Mall Gazette. 





To THE SHADE OF E, A. Poz.—Unhappily, taste and circum- 
stances combined to make you a censor ; you vexed a continent, 
and you are still unforgiven. It was not individual vanity alone, 
but the whole literary class that you assailed. ‘As a literary 
people,’ you wrote, ‘ we are one vast perambulating humbug.’ 
After that declaration of war you died, and left your reputation 
to the vanities yet writhing beneath your scorn. They are writh- 
ing and writes still. For us it is enough to know that you were 
compelled to live by your pen, and that in an age when the 
author of ‘ To Helen’ and ‘ The Cask of Amontillado’ was paid 
at the rate of a dollar a column. When such poverty was the 
mate of such pride as yours, a misery"more deep than that of 
Burns, an agony longer than Chatterton’s, were inevitable and 
assured. Had you lived a generation later, honor, wealth, ap- 
plause, success in Europe and at home, would all have been 
yours. Within thirty years so great a change has passed over 
the profession of letters in America ; and it is impossible to esti- 
mate the rewards which would have fallen to Edgar Poe, had 
chance made him the contemporary of Mark Twain and of 
‘Called Back.’ It may be that your criticisms helped to bring 
in the new era, and to lift letters out of the reach of quite unlet- 
tered scribblers. . . . I forbear to anticipate your verdict about 
the latest essays of American fiction. These by no means follow 
in the lines which you laid down about brevity and the steady 
working to one single effect. Probably you would not be very 
tolerant (tolerance was not your leading virtue) of Mr. Roe, now 

our countrymen’s favorite novelist. e is long, he is didactic, 
e is eminently uninspired. In the works of one who is, what 
ou were called yourself, a Bostonian, you would admire, at 
east, the acute observation, the subtlety, and the unfailing dis- 
tinction. But, destitute of humor as you unhappily but unde- 
niably were, you would miss, I fear, the charm of ‘ Daisy 
Miller."—Andrew Lang. 
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Wuat LITERATURE May GAIN.—While Mr. Roosevelt's book 
is generally excellent, its merits may not 'be’so widely recog- 
nized as they might have been had it appeared in a different 
form. Such a costly volume is seestieuie a work printed for 
private circulation only. There ‘is much in it which would in- 
terest a wider circle of readers than that to which it must neces- 
sarily be confined. Unless we are greatly mistaken, the author 
has made his mark in the State of New York, having, to use 
the American phrase, ‘ gone into politics’ there. Even more 
was expected of him than he has yet achieved. He was con- 
spicuous on the losing side at the last presidential election, and 
many persons regretted that he did not join that band of inde- 
endents to whose vigorous action Mr. Grover Cleveland owes 
is elevation. Had Mr. Blaine been elected Mr. Roosevelt would 
ag eg have received some post under Government, services 
ike his being too rare not to be adequately acknowledged. 
However, he appears to care less about the struggles of politics 
than about ‘superintending* his cattle farms, about shootin 
small game and hunting large. He is an eager sportsman re 
a good writer. Though the politics of his country would lose 
by the permanent withdrawal from them of a man at once so 
independent and so able as Mr. Roosevelt, yet if his leisure be 
devoted to literature his country will receive a partial compensa- 
tion.— The Athenaeum, 





FROM SARCEY’S ‘SOUVENIRS DE JEUNESSE.’—Though we 
took a pleasure in sometimes teasing him eas in reality we 
felt for him more than mere liking ; our feeling for him was a 
mixture of admiration and respect. That incessant, passionate 
labor, which took away in nothing from the breadth of the intel- 
lect, the liveliness of the imagination, the amenity of the charac- 
ter, confounded us with astonishment. There was no branch 
of study that he had not pursued to its last confines. He was a 
living dictionary, whom we consulted incessantly—a dictionary 
that suffered us to turn over its pages with the largest and most 
friendly good nature. ... He was not a talker of the same 
kind as About: he said no smart things. But when he ex- 
pounded any matter, it ‘was with a clearness, an abundance, 
and a choice of words altogether rare. He spoke gently, with- 
out any gesticulation, and in a monotonous and colorless tone. 
He had nothing of the orator... . Everything in his face and 
person bore testimony to a steady, undaunted tenacity of char- 


acter. No one has ever willed more ardently and patiently than 
he... . It was About who was the flame and soul of our sec- 
tion. I have since been in a position to hear most of those who 


in Paris have acquired a reputation as talkers ; but nothing can 
shadow in my memory the recollection of that winged, spar- 
kling talk of his, of that intellect in constant activity, of that cor- 
ruscation of bright, true, and witty sayings ; of that constant 
outflow of new ideas, unexpected juxtapositions, fantastic stories 
and student legends—legends in which his imagination played 
freely, gayly.—TZvranslated by F. Marszials, in The (London) 
Academy. 





THE LATE MR. HENRY JAMES.—Henry James appears to 
have been born and bred in the lap of a kind of mild orthodox 
Calvinism, in the teachings of which he at first tacitly acqui- 
esced, until his very original mind, after many throes, revolted 
violently against ‘the selfish faith which looked mainly to the 
escape from future punishment, and kept what he calls a debtor 
and creditor account with Heaven. The writings of Sweden- 
borg seem to have given him his earliest ‘notion of a religious 
theory which he could accept, and he finally formed for himself a 
creed, founded, perhaps, more upon strong moral convictions and 
intuitions than upon close reasoning, although he claims for him- 
self a logical accuracy of the sternest kind. His style, of which 
we shall give some typical specimens, is sometimes obscure 
enough ; more so, indeed, than is necessitated by his thoughts. 
His language is eccentric, words being used in a sense very dit- 
erent from their ordinary meaning, and his outbreaks of indig- 
nation and scorn when he treats of the prevailing views of the 
orthodox world, are expressed in terms of violence, sometimes 
lapsing into coarseness. With all this, there are glimpses of 
profound truth, of clear insight into the weak points of many 
accepted beliefs, and ideas at first sight extravagant, but sug- 
gestive of speculation of the deepest interest, which, with the 
undoubtedly intense earnestness of the author—his opinions, 
indeed, taking almost the form of passion—render his writings 
well worth the pain and labor required for their comprehension. 
—The Spectator. 
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Notes 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN %& Co, issue to-day (Saturday) Mr. Sted- 
man’s long-expected book, the ‘ Poets of America,’ a companion 
volume to his critical work on the Victorian poets. They also 
bring out new editions of Grant White’s ‘Studies in Shaks- 
peare,’ Sampson Reed's ‘ Observations on the Growth of the 
Mind,’ Miriam Cole Harris’s ‘ Rutledge’ and Bayard Taylor's 
* Dramatic Poems.’ 

—We have often wondered how Mr. Howells found time to 
write so much—to produce so many books and articles apart 
from his manifold works of fiction. The announcement is ncw 
made in Zhe Sun that hereafter he is to produce a still greater 
quantity—that he is to contribute monthly to Harper's Maga- 
sine, beginning with the January number, an editorial depart- 
ment, prey literary in its character, styled the ‘ Editor’s Study.’ 
It will not be a review of books, but a discussion of literary 
topics suggested by the salient features of current literature in 
America and Europe. 

—Mrs. Burton Harrison's ‘ Bric-a-Brac Stories,’ to be pub- 

lished by the Scribners in a fewdays,is the first book by an 
American author, issued by American publishers, to be com- 
pletely illustrated by Walter Crane. 
—Mr. Browning’s new poem will not smack of the midnight 
oil. He has written much of it in the Val d’Aosta, where he 
spent five or six hours a day on his feet in the open air. He has 
now left his home in the hills, where he was 4495 feet above the 
sea-level, and gone to Venice, where his artist son has taken a 
studio and means to paint. He and his sister had a seven-hours’ 
walk down the valley to Port Saint Martin, to avoid mule-back 
joltings. : 

—Mr. William M. Chase has returned from abroad’with a 
full-length portrait of James McNeil Whistler. He and Whistler 
painted each other's portrait in the studio of the latter in Lon- 
don during the past summer. 

—*‘ Not having seen all the criticisms on ‘* Blanche Roose- 
velt’s’’ books,’ writes a correspondent, who signs himself 
‘Librarian,’ ‘I am moved to enquire why that name is not 
treated as a pseudonym, as neither her father’s surname ~— 
nor her husband's (Macchetta) appears on her title-pages. 
shall be the more surprised if this matter has escaped the attention 
of cataloguers, as usage in regard to fractional names (suppos- 
ing this to be one) requires that they should be regarded as ficti- 
tious.” A rhapsodical book about Longfellow that appeared three 
years ago bore on its title-page the lady’s full name—Blanche 
Roosevelt Tucker-Macchetta. 

—Archdeacon Farrar’s ‘ Success in Life,’ prefaced by a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author, will be issued . Cupples, Upham 
& Co. almost immediately, in a dainty little asvlanatbanner 
bound volume. § 

—Henry Du Bois, formerly known as Henri Péne Du Bois, 
has written a book called ‘The New York Bibliopole,’ which 
will be furnished with illustrations by E. J. Meeker and T. de 
Legg and published in Paris by Quantin and in this city b 
John Delay next January. Mr. Delay has jusc issued his fall 
catalogue of rare and curious books. It contains nearly 700 
titles, some of them dating back to the Sixteenth Century. 

—Lotze’s ‘ Outlines of Psychology’ will be published by Ginn 
& Co. about December 1, in a translation edited by Prof. George 
T. Ladd, of Yale. 


—General Grant’s paper on Chattanooga is to appear in the 
November Century. Inthe same number will be printed three 
short stories,—‘ A Cloud on the Mountain,’ by Mary Hallock 
Foote, with a full-page illustration by the author ; ‘ The Mystery 
of William Riitter,’ ; Helen Jackson (H. H.) ; and ‘ The Story 
of Seven Devils,’ by Frank R. Stockton. Mrs. Foote’s new 
novel, * John Bodewin’s Testimony,’ will also be begun in this 
issue. 

—Nearly two columns of the new Protectionist paper, Zhe 
Daily Telegraph, were devoted last Sunday to a defence of Poe 
against the charges contained in Mr. H. F. Harrington’s letter 
to THE CRITIC of Oct. 3d, headed ‘Poe Not to be Apoth- 
eosized.” On the same subject, J. E. R., of Gainesville, Ark., 
sends us the following communication :—Mr. Harrington, after 
criticising Prof. Minto’s monograph on Poe in the ‘ Britannica,’ 
says: ‘In this connection I will present some facts out of my 
own personal knowledge of Poe.’ He then goes on to tell, not 
what he himself knows about Poe, but what Mrs. Osgood and 
certain ‘ mutual friends’ said to him about Poe. Not one fact 
does he state from his personal knowledge of Poe ; and yet he 
ends by saying: ‘I will add no further transcripts from my 
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recollections of him and his life.’ Is not this rather loose writ- 
ing, and should such hearsay statements as those related by Mr. 
Harrington be taken for much in estimating the character of any 
man, great or small ? 

—Messrs. Scribner are about to reprint in book-form a series 
of articles on the Panama Canal, by Dr. J. C. Rodrigues, of 
London, formerly a resident of this city and a member of the 
University Club. 

—William Schaus has opened his new art gallery in Fifth 
Avenue, just below Delmonico’s. 

—Miss Gordon Cumming’s new book, ‘ Wanderings in China,’ 
will soon be published by Messrs. Blackwood. It contains a full 
account of her travels while in China, and will be illustrated with 
reproductions of her most successful sketches. Miss Gordon 
Cumming was fortunate enough to obtain numerous introduc- 
tions to native society, and thus to become more familiarly ac- 
quainted with the domestic life and customs of the Chinese than 
most travellers, 

—The facsimile of the original MS. of ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ 
is not the only book of Lewis Carroll that we are to have this 
Christmas. We are also promised a new volume by him, called 
‘A Tangled Tale.’ 

—The literary remains of Charles Stuart Calverley, with a 
memoir by Mr. Walter J. Sendall, will be published by Messrs. 
Bell in a tew days. The volume will also contain communica- 
tions from the Rev. Dr. Butler, Mr. Walter Besant, Prof. Seeley 
and other contemporaries. New editions of ‘ Verses,’ ‘ Fl 
Leaves,’ and ‘ Translations’ will also be issued uniform wit 
the remains, 

—The Atheneum understands that it is likely that Mr. F. T. 
Palgrave will offer himself as a candidate for the Professorship 
of Poetry at Oxford, vacant through the death of Prof. Shairp. 

—Mr. Andrew Carnegie has presented the workmen at the 
Keystone Bridge Works, Pittsburg, of which establishment he is 
the principal stockholder, with a house and lot worth $25,000 or 
$30,000 to be used as a public library and meeting-place for the 
men, and a cash donation of $1,000 toward buying books for the 
library. The gift was a complete surprise to the employés. 

—Among Novello, Ewer & Co.'s latest musical publications 
are Dvorak's ‘Spectre Bride’ and ‘ A Patriotic Hymn,’ F. H 
Cowen’s ‘Sleeping Beauty,’ T. Anderton's * Yule-tide,’ H. E. 
Hodson’s cantata, ‘ The Golden Legend,’ and Gounod’s * Mors 
et Vita.’ 

— Queries, the comparatively new Buffalo magazine, is enlarg- 
ed;with its October number to forty pages. At the same time 
the subscription price is raised. 

—As some of Emerson's letters to Carlyle appear to have been 
stolen, the poet’s family caution all persons against buying or 
selling them, and ask that any one who may hear of the existence 
of any such letters will kindly inform Edward W. Emerson, of 
Concord, Mass., where they may be found. These manuscripts 
were given by ae toa member of Mr. Emerson’s family, 
and the right of publication belongs to them, 

—The contributors to the Civil War Series in the November 
Magazine of American History will be General Wm. Farrar 
(‘ Baldy") Smith, Dr. A. D. Rockwell, who was a surgeon in 
the army, and Col. Charles C. Jones. 

— Science is hereafter to be published in this city. The issue 
for October 9 has a timely article on Bulgaria and its inhabi- 
tants, with a folded map of Turkey. 


—In response to a request from the Geographical Society of 
Paris, Joseph Moore, Jr., F.R.G.S., the geographer and traveller, 
has been forming a collection of photographs of this section of the 
United States, for the album of the French society. Mr. Moore 
has been assisted in the work by officers of the principal rail- 
way lines, Mr. F. Gutekunst, of Philadelphia, and others. 

—Of the new edition of Stockton’s ‘ Rudder Grange,’ illus- 
trated by Frost, over 5000 copies have already been ordered, 
though the book is not yet out. 


—'‘Lord Tennyson's next volume,’ says the London World, 
‘will be a miscellaneous gathering, a made up of lyrics, 
not all new work. There will be an echo of ‘‘ Poverty, Poverty, 
Poverty ’’ in another dialect ; a reprint of the ‘‘ Charge of the 
Light Brigade’’ and ‘‘ Hands all Round”; also of ** Early 
Spring,’’ a poem written for the American Youth's Companion ; 
the address composed in honor of the roo: wedded royal 
pair ; a series of epitaphs on departed great and good men, 
sides other gleanings of rare and transient merit. The general 


title of the volume has not yet been decided, but I understand 
that it will be issued in time for Christmas,’ 








—The title of the new volume of Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr's 
~— has been changed from ‘ Four O’Clocks’ to ‘ Afternoon 
ngs. 


—The Kingston Freeman says that Mr. Henry Abbey’s first 
book of verse, ‘May Dreams,’ 1862, was ‘ probably the first 
book ever published by a native of Ulster County.’ The best- 
known books ever published by a resident of Ulster are probably 
John Burroughs'’s. 

—Mrs. Morgan’s collection of pictures, porcelains, glass, 
faience, bronzes, silverware, engravings, etchings, and other 
works of art is inventoried at about four millions, instead of 
two. Ofthe etchings there are about $100,000 worth. 


—The Magazine of Western History for September has a 
Nes characterization and ‘ estimate’ of Grant and Lee, by Col. 

hittlesey, who was present at Shiloh, and had excellent oppor- 
tunities of observing the great Union commander under the 
most trying circumstances. Besides portraits of these Generals, 
there are others a biographical sketches of many 
Western notabilities, some of them, like Felix Brunot, the philan- 
thropist, eta a national reputation. The articles on Pitts- 
burg and Cleveland, which comprise these sketches, afford much 
other matter of interest. 


—‘ Omega,’ edited by Frank M. Elliot (Chicago), is a record 
of the history of a secret society at the Northwestern University. 
It — be valuable to members of the mystic brotherhood, but 
it will hardly interest the world at large. 

—Cassell & Co. have in press two new novels—‘ The Vicar’s 
People,’ by George Manville Fenn, and ‘Ralph Norbreck’s 
Trust,’ by William Westall. They also announce ‘ The Story 
of the Heavens,’ by Robert Stowell Ball, LL.D., Fellow of the 
Society of London ; and a * Handy Commentary on the 
Old Testament,’ edited by C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol. The latter work is to be issued in separate 
volumes, each by a different writer. Three are now nearly ready 
—‘ Genesis,’ with commentary by Rev. Dr. R. P. Smith, Dean 
of Canterbury, with an introduction by Dean Plumptre ; ‘ Num- 
bers,’ with commentary by the editor ; and ‘ Leviticus,’ by Dr. 
C. D. Ginsburg. 

—‘ The New King Arthur,’ an ‘ opera without music,’ by the 
author of ‘ The Buntling Ball,’ is promised by Funk & Wagnalls 
for November1. It is dedicated, in blank verse, to Lord Tenny- 
son. 
—With its issue for October, that prosperous paper, The 
Decorator and Furnisher, begins its fourth year. 

—The Sunday Opening Question is treated in an effective way 
in the October Art Age, by the publication of letters received 
from his employés by Mr. Robert Hoe. The prospect of the 
museums being opened now seems to be brighter. The article 
concludes with the statement that if the money for attendance 
cannot be secured for the extra day, the museums could be 
closed on Monday instead of Sunday, as is the case with the 
Louvre. 

—‘ The Life and Times of William Lloyd Garrison’ was pub- 
lished by the Century Co. in very handsome shape last week. 

—The August 15th number of the Vuova Antologia contains 
at least two articles interesting ‘to’ American readers. One is 
by Nencioni on ‘ The American Poets,’ in which the palm is 
awarded Edgar Poe and Walt Whitman ; the other is an arti- 
cle by Boglietti on ‘ Voltaire at Les Délices and Fenney.’ The 
theatrical hankerings of Voltaire are amusingly recounted, and 
the subterfuges to which he resorted to outwit the anti-the- 
atrical part of Geneva are related at length. The latter-article 
reminds us of the entertaining articles on similar subjects which 
occasionally grace the pages of Harger’s. 

—Herbert H. V. S. writes to the London Literary World as 
follows :—Somersby (not Somerby, which is a different village 
altogether) is a village near Horncastle, Lincolnshire. Lord 
Tennyson's father, the Rev. G. C. Tennyson, LL.D., was rector of 
Somersby for many years, and at the rectory Lord Tennyson was 
born in 1809. Many ties still bind the Laureate to Lincolnshire : 
he is patron of the living of Grasby (once held by his brother, 
Charles Tennyson-Turner, the sonneteer) ; three beneficed clergy 
in one district of the county are among his connections ; and 
Admiral Tennyson D’Eyncourt’s place, Bayons Manor, a most 
interesting example of the feudal manorial style of building, is 
near Market?Rasen. Somersby Church owes much of its beauty 
to the generosity of the Tennysons, and the name of Tennyson 
is synonymous in Lincolnshire with the ideas of culture, breed- 
ing, and honor which should hang about an old and distinguished 
family, and which ideas have always attached themselves to the 
names of the Tennysons and the D’Eyncourts. 
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The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
veference.] 

QUESTIONS, 


No. 1038.—Will some one kindly say if the Naturalists’ Agency which 
used to be—I think—in Salem, Mass., is still in existence. 
Mapison, N. J. 8. H. 8. 


No. 1039.—A paragraph in Tue Critic of Oct. 8d refers to sundry let- 
ters of the Hon. Mrs. Leigh to the Rev. Francis Hodgson, published in The 
Atheneum, of Sept. 19th. Have they been republished in this country? If 
not, where can a copy of the same be obtained ? 

Sr. Denis, Mp. H. 


[We have not seen them elsewhere than in Zhe Atheneum, a copy of 
which paper may be obtained through any bookseller or large newsdealer 
in the country.] 


No. 1040.—Please give me through ‘The Free Parliament’ the ad- 
dress of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and also of R. H. Stoddard. 
Burrato, N. Y. Fevrx. 


‘ _ Aldrich is editor of The Atlantic Monthly, Boston, and Mr. Stoddard 
is literary editor of Zhe Mail and Hapress, New York.] 


_ No. 1041.—1. Where can I get Griswold’s Memoir of Poe? 2 What 
is the address of J. H. Ingram, Poe’s English biographer? 38. Where can 
I get a Mormon bible ? 

ENVER, CoL. E. W. P. 


[1. It is out of print. 2. Care of W.H. Allen & Co., publishers, London, 
Eng. 8. Of any publisher or bookseller in Salt Lake City. You might be 
able to obtain a copy through Charles L. Woodward, ta Nassau Street, 
ar J. ‘oe Sons, 21 Ann Street, New York. The original edition is very 
rare. 


No. 1042.—Are youinformed as to the prospects of a revival of Zhe 
Manhattan? When the publication suspended, it had three accepted articles 
of mine, which I have thus far been unable to reclaim. 

Quesenszory, N. Y. 0. C. A. 


[At the time of the suspension we asked the editor to let us know what 
were ‘the prospects of arevival.’ He replied that he would do so in about a 
fortnight. Afterthe receipt of the above inquiry—i.c., about seven weeks 
ago—we repeated the question and obtained the same answer. Since then 
we have heard nothing more definite. ] 


ANSWERS. 


No. 1036.—In my collection of anecdotes and scraps on the War of the 
Rebellion I find the Confederate note verses, as follows: 


Representing nothing on God’s earth now, 
And naught in the water below it, 

As a pledge of a nation that’s dead and gone, 
Keep it, dear friend, and show it ! 

Show it to those that will lend an ear 
To the tale this paper can tell, 

Of liberty born of the patriot’s dream, 
Of a storm-cradled nation that fell. 


Too poor to possess the precious ore, 
And too much a stranger to borrow, 
We issued to-day our ‘ promise to pay,’ 
And hoped to redeem on the morrow. 
Days rolled by, and weeks became years, 
ut our coffers were empty still ; 
Coin was so rare that the Treasurers quaked 
If a dollar should drop in the till. 


But the faith that was in us was strong, indeed, 
And our rary well we discerned, 

And these little checks represented the pay, 
That our suffering veterans earned. 

We know it had hardly a value in gold, 
Yet as gold our soldiers received it— 

It gazéd in our eyes with a promise to pay, 

nd each patriot soldier believed it. 


But our boys thought little of price or pay, 
Or of bills that were over-due ; 
We knew if it bought our bread to-day 
*T was the best our country could do. 
Keep it ! it tells of our history o’er, 
From the birth of the dream to its last, 
Modest, and born of the angel Hope. 
Like our hope of success—it passed. 


Throughout, the quotation as given on Oct. 3 is so replete with errors, tha 
one can readily conceive how, in the course of time, straggling verses and 
stray poems are lost to view altogether. 
Jauustown, N. Y. 
[E. A. M. aiso sends a copy of these verses.] 


Witt M. Cremens. 








Do nor Forcet that THe Traveers Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
is by far the largest and’most widely known Accident Company in the world, and that 
it is the only large one in America. 


Crana Morais uses Pozzoni’s Powder. Olara Louise Kellogg does likewise, For sale by 
all druggists and fancy goods dealers, ; 








